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name', though imperfectly, has been preserved. (Dr. Buhler,
"Specimens of Jaina Sculptures of Mathura," Epigraphia
Indica Vol. II p. 311 et seq; Dr. Vogel, "Epigraphical
Discoveries at Sarnath," Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, pp. 166 ff,
Dr. Bloch, "Two Inscriptions on Buddhist Images" Ibid,
pp. 179 ff).

A circumstance which from the beginning attracted the
attention of the European scholars to Mathura sculptures, is
the Greek or rather Hellenistic influence which some of them
clearly betray. The first piece of sculpture at Mathura (as we
have already noticed above), the so-called Silenus in the
Calcutta Museum, was at once described "as a relic of Grecian
Sculpture and attributed to an able artist who could not
possibly have been a native of Hindusthan". Prinsep refers to
it "as a piece of sculpture bearing reference to Greek mytho-
logy) if not boasting as unequivocally of the beauty and
perfection of Grecian sculpture." "There can be no doubt", he
says, "as to the personage represented by the principal figure".
It was at once apparent however that though the sculpture
was classical in character, it by no means reached even the
lowest standard of Greek or Hellenistic Art For this reason,
Mr. Growse rejected Cunningham's theory about "the exis-
tence of a small body of Bactrian sculptors, who found employ-
ment among the wealthy Buddhists at Mathura, as In later
days Europeans were employed under the Moghul Emperors."
Growse, moreover, after comparing the group with the one,
found by him in the Pali Khera mound, came to the conclusion,
that in neither case did the main figure represent Silenus (vide
Growse, "Mathura : a district memoir"). While attempting to
find an Indian subject disguised in a classical form, he was the
first to recognise the true nature of Hellenistic influence
on Buddhist Art On both sculptures, which apparently
belonged to Buddhist monuments, the main figure is not
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